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only with the smaller turtle. Sucking-Mies are
sometimes kept two or three days in a lagoon, or in
a boat half-filled with sea-water, until turtle are
seen.
Occasionally turtle are speared. The hawksbill Is
usually taken at night when depositing its eggs in
the sand. The Straits Islanders and the natives of
New Guinea go turtling in the months of October
and November on the innumerable islets and wand-
banks frequented by the female at this season in
order to lay her eggs. The reptile scoops a large
hole in the sand and lays a vast number of eggs,
amounting sometimes to one hundred and fifty or
even two hundred eggs. The turtle having care-
fully covered them with sand, returns to the sea and
troubles herself no more about them. In about three
weeks the eggs are hatched by the hot sun. At first
the young turtle feed on tender grass or succulent
plants. When about two inches in length, by an
unerring instinct, they betake themselves to the sea,
and are quite able to provide for their own wants.
It is said that the larger turtle often devour the
smaller ones.
Throughout the Pacific the turtle was a sacred
animal, regarded as belonging to the gods, but eaten
by the high chiefs and priests as their representa-
tives. In Torres Straits are numerous turtle-giving
gods, whose assistance is invoked, and to whom
offerings are made. These gods are merely round
painted stones. In seasons of great drought the Straits
Islanders pour a little of the precious water upon the
"rain-giving gods" (stones), whilst incantations are
being offered. Live turtle are frequently buried
close to the idol, the flappers securely tied to prevent
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